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nor can too much care be taken to guard against sweeping
changes and frequent variations of policy. I would there-
fore rather increase the obstructions to the governor-
general's discretion, by depriving him of all interference
in the internal affairs of the other presidencies, except a
veto on general changes proposed by the subordinate
governments.
" The facility of introducing uniformity, which is the
principal argument for this change, seems to me a very
strong objection to it. As India is as extensive and as
various as all Europe, except Sweden and Russia, it is
probable that uniformity will never be more attainable in
the one region than in the other. At present, India is
very imperfectly known or understood, and even if uni-
formity should ultimately be practicable, it should not be
thought of now. Our government should still be consi-
dered as in a great measure experimental, and it is an ad-
vantage to have three experiments, and to compare them
in their progress with each other. The practice of Bengal
led to Cornwallis's system; an opposite course in Madras
produced Sir T. Munro's; both of which will, I doubt not,
be hereafter combined in such a manner as to form a better
system than either separate. If the proposed plan had
existed in 1792, the permanent zemindary settlement
which is BOW so generally censured, would have been irre-
vocably established in all parts of India.
uThere are other advantages in local governments:
they have more local knowledge; the merits of local offi-
cers, civil and military, are better known to them than to
a distant government, and they have means of employing
and rewarding them which would not exist in the proposed
system; they keep up the division of the army, which
seems to me advantageous, and they improve the means
of intercourse with the native chiefs.
" The governor-general is charged with too much detail